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ABSTRACT 

Acknowledging that basic skills instructors must deal 
with the affective characteristics of developmental students, this 
paper describes factors to consider for creating an environment in 
which developmental students can improve their learning skills. The 
first section of the paper discusses ways to meet emotional needs 
when planning a pretest for assessing language skills. The next 
section lists other tests that can be useful for assessing and 
meeting affective needs, such as writing apprehension assessments, 
assessment of learning style, right/left brain dominance, and 
background interviews concerning language experiences. The third 
section discusses instruction based on the assessed strengths and 
weaknesses of the students, specifically developing inference skills, 
maintaining the conventions of writing, and understanding the writing 
process. The fourth section focuses on evaluation of student writing 
and using evaluation scales and peer review, and the last section 
explores the role of the developmental course in preparing students 
to meet the expectations of mainstream courses. (HTH) 
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THE TEACHING AND EVALUATIC3N OF COMPOSITION: DEVELOPNiENTAL COLLEGE 
FRESHI^J4 

Wh o Are Basic Skiljs Writers? . 

"A reproach to be wiped away'': these words were used in the 
1872 issue of the Vassar Miscellany to describe basic skills 
classes on campus. Today bas ic sk i 1 1 s are not explicitly referred 
to as a reproach to our educational system, but a similar implication 
can be drawn from the ' recormendat i on s of/The NIE - sponsored post- 
secondary study group (October 198^)* The group recommends 
that remediation be maintained on campus--at least un t i 1 -educat i ona 1 
reform takes effect. The recommendation certainly implies that 
basic skills classes on' pos t secondar y campuses are a sign of 
American's educational weakness, a reaspn for reform* A further 
implication is that all students can be taught basic skills In 
elementary school. Not much consideration seems to be given to 
the physical, mental and emotional readiness ot the student. Iti 
order to plan an effective course of writing instruction for 
these students, an instructor must first deal with the public's 
attitude toward the students and the students' attitudes toward 
themselves. Ins tructor s mu3 t ask: What does it mean when a 
student must take basic skills classes and is labeled develop- 
mental? What are his/her special needs as a learner? 

Drawing a profile a developmental student isn't easy. 
By definition the student has weak basic skills. The definition 
of weak, of course, var i es depend i ng on the standards established 
by an i ns t i tut i on . The reasons for the weakness also vary* The 
student does not necessarily have low ability. The student 
may have had undiagnosed hearing, sight or emotional problems, 
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or have matured slowly. As early as the 1970s, Mina 
Shaughnessy drew our attention to at least two characteristics 
of developmentaK. students that affect their ability to learn: 

the students tend to have weak se 1 f - innages and are ext r i ns i cal 1 y 
motivated, Kurt Lauridsen, in a five-year-study at Berkeley that 
was concluded in 1979 found that dealing with such affective factors 
important in th^ success of developmental students. We need to 
keep Lauridsen's research in mind when we think about the best 
way 'td teach basic skills writers. We must meet thei r emot ional 
needs to be successful in creating an environment where they can 
improve their learning skills- 
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Pretesting for Language Skills 

Pretes t i ng shoul d reflect an instructor's interest in not 
only the student's entering 1 anguage sk i 1 1 s and desired exit skills 
but also his/her affective needs. The fpl 1 owi ng. are several . 
factors to be considered in planning the pretest essay or paragraphs 

1) If the pretest parallels the posttest for the course, the 
pretest can be used later for pre-post test comparisons. 

2) If an instructor wants to create a controlled test situation,^' 
he/she should not expect to see a s tudent ' s* bes t writing. 
Sanders and Littlefield (1975) found that students produce 
their best writing when they are given a topic in advance 

to think about and when they have flexible time constraints 
for writing. In other words, instructors should inform 
students that their best writing is ifroduced through thoughtful 
rev i s ion of mu 1 1 i p 1 e dr a f t s, and they wi 1 1 do that kind of 



v/riting later even though the pr-^Ctest is designed to assess 
the type of draft that' they can produce in an hour, a typical 
artifical constraint imposed by class times. 
For the pretest the instructor should select a familiar 
audience and speaker and topic(s) students will feel 
competent to discuss. Daly and Hailey in a I9ik study of 
anxiety noted that situational anxiety is dependent on the 
par t icij 1 ar char act er i s t i c§ of a wr t i n-g s i tua t ion . In 
particular, high evaluation, cpnsp i cuousnes s , ambiguity, 
novelty and a history of poor experiences with writing 
are significant factors. Since research* in other fields 
has indicated that only moderate amounts of anxiety enhance 
performance, the instructor should ease students' anxiety 
by allowing them to write on pretest topics that are near 
to them with themselves as speaker and the teacher as 
audience so the task does not seem novel. The students 
should also be told in advance that their papers will be 
discu^ssed in a pr 1 vkte confer ence and not graded, so that 
they ne'ed not worry about evaluation or exposure to peers 
as weak writers. The initial writing sample should simply 
be used f or d i agnos i s wi tK no par t icu iar ex pec tat ions on the 
part of the instructor or student. 

On the other hand, during the course of instruction 
students, need to grow more comfortable with^factors such as 
evaluation and novelty. They need to have their writings 
read and evaluated by peers, they need to become aware of 
non- teacher audience needs and they even need .to become 



comfortable about d i scuss i ng .-and writing about a number of 
unfamiliar topics, but all of that should come s 1 owl y wi th 
instruction, Collins and Wi 1 1 i amson (198^) found that 
asking weak writers to attend to complex rhetorical tasks 
led writers to produce inexplicit writing: in^other words, 
th^y wrote as if they were sharing their half 'of a dialogue. 
Collins and Williamson stated: "Ou"r argument that weaker- 
writers resort to spoken dialogue, or depend on speaking 
while wr i t i'ng," means only that at times conver sat i (??ial 
features show up inappropriately in writing, and these 
times are more frequent in weak than s t rong wr ' t i ng . . ..We 
suspect that the causes of writing problems r.e55ide neither 
in cognitive nor in linguistic deficits, but in difficulties 
particular writers have with particular writing tasks." 
(p. 293). In order to* evaluate the difficulty of a new 
writing task, instructors should give each new task a 
test run in. the Learning Assistance Center to.be certain 
that the task is appropriate for a basic skills student. 
In regard to admi ni s tra-t ion of the pretest essay, an 
instructor should give the topics orally and in written 
form.. In the reading program at Louisiana State University 
^,000 developmental students were screened for vision 
problems, and approximately 1/^ required further sight 
testing and help from ctn optometrist 'or opthamo 1 og i s t : 
poor per f ormance somet imes is in part the result of a 
student's difficulty in seeing the blackboard or reading 
directions on a printed page, no oral directions are 



important to valid testing, at least until vij^ion testing 
has taken place. 




5) Evaluation of the pretest must be linked to the exit critera 



specified for the course at a particular i ns t i tut i-on . In 



discussing the pretest the instructor must be careful to 



point, out strengths as well as wea.knesses of the writer. To 



reach exit requirements, the student should set some' short- 
range goals of the sort that Glasser reconnmends fpr reality 
therapy. The initial goat* should be seemingly within the 
student's ability to correct relatively easily, perhaps an 
editing concern, so that he/she gains confidence. The goals, 
of course, become more global as the course progresses. Most 
importantly, the student must express connmitmeht 'to the goal, 
and plan a strategy for reaching the goal. 
Pretest infi_for_Af feet ive Need s ^ '■ ^ 

In addition to a pretest essay to assess basic language skills, 
. ' other test data can be useful in assessing and meeting af fective 
needs: ^ 

1. The Daly-Miller Test of Wr 1 1 i ng Appr ehens i on is a good protest 



of the student's disposition toward writing. Because ^bas ic 
skills writers have for years been labeled as poor writers, 
they are sometimes 1 n 1 1 1 a 1 1 y ahx I ous or defensive about 



thei r wr 1 1 1 ng abi 1 1 ty . 



2. In 'addi t ion. to the Dal y-Mi 1 1 er Test of Wr 1 1 1 ng Appr ehens ion^ 
th'e instructor can gather affective information by 
administering a learning style inventory and d 1 scus s i ng 
r 1 ght / lef t . bra 1 n research with the student. Many learning 
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style tests are available, but one that is particularly 
appeal] ing is a computer ized test by Educatu^na! Activities, 
inc. that is based on Dunn's inventory. The printout not 
only ident i f ie s and explains the .learning style of the student 
'but also offers a prescription for instruction and allows, 
the instructor to compare the Individual student's learning 
style to that of the rest of the ciass or the instructor's 
learning style to that of the class. The test may be given 
on the computer and evaluated by th,e computer s^o the testing 
requires little of an instructor's time. A paper an<l pencil 
version of the test is also available for instructors who 
wish to administer thetest inthe classroom., 

Learning styles indicate a student's preference, 
but the instructor must discuss the student's learning^ 
style with the, student s?5 that the student learns that he/she 
can and must learn to be flexible, despite his/her preferences 
For example, if the student prefers individual work on a 
project but group work is taking place, he/she should be 
aware why he/she is not perhaps enjoying the class but make 
an effort to be flexible. If instruction does not suit his/ 
her preference for long periods of time, the 'S tudent can 
learn to -contro^jl the env i ronment . .For. examp le , if a student 
h^d difficulty attending to a lecture, he/she can arrange 
for a small group discussion with peers after class. These 
are preferable alternatives to simply not attending class. 
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A third relevent type of testing, is in the area, of right/left 
\ brain dominance. Though Bernice MacCar thy has a tes t avai 1 ab 1 e 
/ through' her i^-Mat system, formal testing is usually not 

necessary. Each student simply needs to be aware of his/her 
right/left brain tendency as an aid in uncovering the 
reasons learning may have been difficult in the past. 

To .dfagnose any tendency f or r ight / ief t brain, dominance, 
I ask students questions such as whether they* are strongly 
left handed (right handed) or right handed (left brained) or 
can use either hand equally well. I ask how they -solve . 
problems or give them a task such as looking for the rule in 
solving a word puzzle. If they solve jDrpbl ems systematically 
or in an unstructured way that i ulso a clue to whether or 
not. 'they are left/right brained. Other clues to dominance 

are also observable: - ' » 

1/ ' ' * ■ 

Characteristics of Left- ChaPacter i st i cs of Right- 
Mode Dominance Mode Dominance 

'. \ 

-Intellectual -Intuitive 

-Analytic (good at algebra) -Synthesizing (good at geometry) 

-Verbal (good at languages) • -Visuo-spa il (good at driving) 

-Structured sequential in -Unstructured and openended in 

approaching problems approaching problems 

Students need to realize that botji types ^f processing are 

valuable but that school is a left-brained world. As a result, 

tho^e who tend to be right brained have a rational for being ' 

bright but not in the form that makes scholarly achievement 

most accessible* Students need confidence to become 'ach i ever s . 
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Most importantly, right/left brain research is useful in 
convincing students that, they can improve their spelling. Male 
students, in particular, are sometimes convinced that they 
always have bieen, and always will be, pooj spel lers. However, 
research indicates otherwise. Reading and spelling in the 
elementary stages are dependent on discrimination of letters, 
a left-brained arctivity. (Sally Springer and George Deutsch, 

1981, p. 160), In elementary school males are disadvantaged 
in this activity because the male hormone is linked to slow ' 
growth of the left side of the brain. (Newsweek, August 30, 

1982, p. 63). The problem is a developmental one that 
normal, ma les outgrow. Unfortunately, they often do not 
outgrow the condreptibn of themselves as poor spellers, some- 
thing that becomes a sel f -f ul f ul ling prophecy. During 

d i scus s ions wi th students, > instructors should make the 
research a concrete reality by showing th<? students pre- 
and posttest essays- wr i t ten by students who once considered 
themselves hopeless spellers until they understood the origin 
of. their problem and began to look closely at words. 

The above data should be disci^ssed with a student in a 
private conference. At that time the instructor should also 
ask a few interview questions regarding the student's background 

a) The native 1 anguage spoken in the student's home 

b) Student ' s study of foreign language 

c) The amount of writing and type of feedback given in 
previous English classes 

d) Early experiences with reading and writing 
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The early language experiences of many of the basic 
writers have placed, them at a disadvantage in school. Lee' 
Golda has written' a recent article that summarizes the 
relation between reading and writing in young children. She noted 
students need early home nhodels: reading influences 
spellings vocabulary, editing skills and general writing- 
skills. The instructor sho.uld explain to students- that • ' 

according to Noam Chomsky they have developed a granrnar by 
the age of i* . Students need to be aware that for fifteen 
. years they practiced l-inguistic rules tnat'because of their ' 
environment, they didn't learn quite right. They can't 
expect to, relearn those language rules easily. Their 
expiect^t ions must be for a gradual change in the i r 1 anguage 
skills. 

If the instructor once struggled to change his/her own 
language skjlls, the students should be told. They will 
not only appreciate the instructor's empathy but' feel 
conf ident \hat he/ she k/iows the way to become a successful 
student. On the other hand, if the instructor came from a 
Phi Beta Kappa set of parents, s t uden t s need someone else, 
pt .haps an uppercl assman as a model.. Former students who 
drop by class* or LAC tutors can give great tes t imon ta 1 s j 
Students need role models and encouragement • 
Ins t ruct ion ' 



The pretesying and early evaluative cdnference suggested 
are meant to make^cle^r to the student and instructor the weakness 
and strengths of the student's language skills, the origin of 
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thosie skills, and a personal plan for strengthening the skills. 
The ^instructor's teaching strategies should also be shared so 
they can become the student's learning strategies* 

Several recent research studies offer guidance regarding the • 
instruction necessary' in pr oduc i ng basic composition compjetenc i es . 
First, the ability to sort facts from opinion and draw inferences 
is important tb the development of basic writers* They need to 
■^har pen ' the i r problem - sol v i ng and 'reason i ng skills by drawing 
inferences and then/,check i ng the validity of those inferences. 
The following is a sample situation: Susie comes home fronr 
school*^ She is an Eagle in reading cl^ss and her sister is, a 
Jbliebird* Wha^^an^be i nf er r ed? Spme students i^nfer that y 
Susie's sui^fer i s a dupnb, but supposedly happy bluebird* They 
usual ly ^path ize with Susie's sister. Students have a chance * 
o talk . about the unfairness of such labels and the fact that 
"'^^ even if abilities are accurately assessed, they, change* They • 

need to -look at probl^ems in a global, dynamic way. 

II. 

Studies of , the writing abilities of college freshman support, ^ 
^ the need fof improved abilities to draw inferences. jin a study, 
conducted at SUNY at Buffalo by Charles Cooper, students drew 
false assumptions that were not derivable from^the writing 
task. (p. Cooper noted that "facts w^j^e generally care- 

lessly observed, by students given a h i gh • ho 1 i s t i c (Quality 
sc;ore(...) as well a's those listed average (...) and low....*' (p*'^^) 
*They seemtfd incli.ned to observe on^ly that which is mcs t obv i o.u s , 
-and which conforms to their preconceive notions. (p'p. ^^-^5) 
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Beach and Eaton found in a recent study of factors influenci 
self-assessing and revising by college freshmen that students 
often inferred what they wanted a section to s^y rather than what 
..it actually said ( l9St ). Sorrmers also found ( 1978 & 1980) 
that students have difficulties in defining problems at the 
level of an overall darft: They made vague, global inferences 
ihat don't help i n dea 1 i ng wi th specific parts. In particular, 
in the Beach and Eaton study, students could only revise in 
areas with which they were familiar. For the student^ irr the 
study the farpiliar areas were conventions regarding eviVence or 
support. Basic writers are particularly disadvantaged in'^this 
.regard. Shaughnessy ( 1977 ) found bas i c. wr i ter s are unfanniliar 
with even the cormnon conventions used in formal, academic 
wr i t i ng . 

In beginning to assist basic writers who have, difficulty 
i n ma i n tai n i ng the conventions of formal writing, computers 
can oe helpful. In addition to having handwr ivt i ng d i f f icu 1 1 ies , 
many students cannot maintain a margin or indent regulaHy for 
paragraphs. Word processing solves such problems. 

Computers are also helpful in other ways. In one study at 
LaGuardia Conrmunity College last year, Marian Arken and Brian 
Gallagher had success in teaching two developmental composition 
courses, one of which included LD students, us ing microcomputer s . 
The course was meant particularly to assist students with 
dyslexia. The act of handwriting involves transfer of infor- 
mation from one brain hemisphere to the other^ a difficult task 

L 
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for a dyslexic. The result of the small study was that eleven 
students who had failed the course passed the next course in 
the composition sequence. The course had a ripple effect; for 
example, one bright but, dyslexic student went from an F in basic 
writing and a .8 index to an A in basic writing and a 3.5<)i index. 

In regard to matters of invention, Lillian Bridwell has been 
developing software that can offer students a variety of prewriting 
options. Such software could meet individual preferences. 
Generally right-brained people prefer an unstructured .approach to 
problem solving, such as free writing; whereas, people who are 
more left-brained prefer a structured approach such as the 
tagmemic heuristic procedure* 

After prewriting, the instructor must caution the students 
that writing is a recursive pr oces s wi thou t d i s t i net seq4j[entiai 
steps, and they must not be preoccupied with editing. Each 
student needs short-range, realistic editing goals. Muriel 
Harris, editor of the Writing Lab Newsletter , suggests that 
the instructor and student locate the "biggest" error, then 
a second reading for the next type of error (p. 6S). She points 
out that many students do not realize they can't work on all 
their problems at once. Furthermore^ the first error to be 
conquered should be one that can be corrected fairly easily so 
the student has an ear ly, successful experience. Sandra Perl, 
observing unskilled writers, noted that one of their character- 
istics was the frequency with which they stop to edit as they 
write, and Mike Rose, in his research of blt)cked writers, lists 
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premature editing as a habit of some high blockers. 

When students are finally ready to edit, ueful editing 
strategies include reading a line backward to check spelling-- 
without, reading for meaning. Reading clauses from the end of 
the paper backward helps a student who is prone to writing 
fragments. Sentence combining, in particular is usef"! in 
in^proving the editing skill of bas ic wr iters. 

Daiute's research supports this claim: Students write 
clauses using their short- term memory. Therefore, she found 
that predictable errors in style and syntax resulted when 
Students wrote sentences that were longer than average. Better 
writers have a memorized repertoire of sentence patterns and, 
therefore, do not take up their shor t - term memory with such 
concerns. Sentence combining can help al 1 students to develop 
such a repertoire. An instructional implication of the study 
is also that poor writers may become less dependent on frequent 
rereading while drafting, a trait identified by M. Atwell in a 
1 980 d i sser tat i on. 

Most of all, students must be encouraged to learn how to 

write by reading, writing and speaking. A side benefit of tht? 

widely advocated interaction of the related language mode is 
that a varied mi xture of instruction in all the language skills 
prevents brain death, or terminal boredom, the worst enemy of 
all earnest basic composition instructors. 
Eval uat ion 

Regarding day-to-day evaluation of papers, evaluative scales 
should be tailored to assignments and used by the teacher, the 




student and a peer reader. When students protest they want « 
poly the instructor to see their papers, they need to be 
reminded that the instructor is not the only person in the room 
who thinks. If an M.D. told them to have a serious operation, 
they would want a second opinion: Ph.D's are also fallible. 
Their minds sometimes wander while reading a^nd miss an important 
point. Peter Elbow's suggestions for peer response in the 
teacher less wr i t ing c lass teach students how to respond , usefu 1 1 y 
and ease the protests. The response process also sharpens their 
thinking skills and requires them to communicate. 

At monthly intervals students need to be able to see quanti- 
fiable progress -- longer papers, fewer ed i t i ng error s , better or- 
ganization and general conmnents on content. Keeping a notebook 
is essential to checking progress. Whenever possible, the progress 
should be recorded by means of criterion, rather than norm-referenced 
evaluation: developmental students have spent too many years on 
the*wrong side of a bell -shaped cjrve. They are motivated by the 
concept of mastery learning; everyone in theclass can be a success 
if specified standards are met. Setting clear stan' rds of the sort 
is also compatible with the reconrmendat ions of the NIE- sponsored 
study group concerned with academic excellence on the pos t secondary 
level. 

The Prognosis 

"What happens when I leave your class?" That is 'the question 
many students ask when the end of the semester riears. They wonder 
if their progress is real. To ease those self-defeating fears, the 
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developmenta 1 instructor should reassure the student of the fre- 
quent cormnun i cat Ion between the instructors of mainstream courses 
and basic skills courses. Pr epar i ng . s tuden t s to meet the expecta- 
tions of the mainstream prpfessors means that the basic composition 
instructor should determine as clearly as possible the kinds of 
tasks required in the mainstream courses and teach the basics of 
those tasks whatever they may be. For example, Bridwell and Dunn 
( 1980) have criticized the sterile writing that often resul.ts 
when i nexper i enced wr i ter s try to write a 500-word essay complete 
with thesis, (p. i*) Nevertheless, in many institutions the five-hun- 
dred word essay is required of mainstream compos i t i on s tuden t s , so 
the instructor of developmental students should be prepared to teach 
the ' traditional essay form before the students exit from the class. 
When teaching the essay, an instructor can teach the formula but ex- 
plain that professional writers deviate from the formula. Later in 
the semester, to develop thinking skill", students can infer topic 
sentences and thesis sentences in professional wr i t i ngs wher e they 
are uns tated . 

Finally, .basic writing instructors should maintain an open 
door policy' for students who want to return for advice, assistance 
or (best of all) praise for success in the mainstream composition 
class . 
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